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ceased at niidnight and the House rose at one o'clock. By the new rule introduced
in 1906 opposed business terminated at eleven o'clock and the House rose at half-past
eleven.
I was horrified and saddened when I heard the whispered news of Chamberlain's
disablement. Chamberlain led the Opposition while Balfour was without a seat
in 1906, and I thought that he might yet be Prime Minister. He attended at
Birmingham die celebration of his seventieth birthday and his thirtieth year in
Parliament and delivered a vigorous speech. But a few days later he suffered the
paralytic stroke from which he never physically recovered.
Though he survived eight years and made his opinion known in political crises
lie was never seen again in Parliament except when he came after the two elections
of 1910 to take the oath. I witnessed with emotion his last visit in February, 1911.
He was supported to a seat beside the Speaker's chair, and after the Oath had been
read he touched the pen with which Austen signed his famous name on the Roll.
For a moment he glanced through the spectacles which .he wore, instead of the
celebrated monocle, at the once-familiar scene.
To the present day Liberals look back on Campbell-Bannerman as the ideal
exponent or their principles, in the Gladstonian tradition. He secured the devotion
of his party by his unpretentious and genial, yet resolute, character. Although
felicitous in phrase he was not an orator. His speeches were better to read than to
hear. He held up the MS. in his hand, and fanned his face with it. For the "big
hammer" in debate he turned to Asquith.
Few Prime Ministers have been so easily approached by back-benchers. Many
held aloof from the rank-and-file. "C-B." talked to all men in a homely way, with
pawky humour. He enjoyed especially the company of fellow-Scots and poked fun
at the traits which he shared with them.
He hit off the characters of colleagues. Morley he called Priscilla; and Haldane
was Schopenhauer. Another, whose name I was told by one who knew, was
maximus in minimis but minimus in maximis. As Macaulay wrote of Horace Walpole,
"The conformation of his mind was such that whatever was little seemed to him
great, and whatever was great seemed to him little."
(Snowden said Sir John Simon was thus described by CampbeH-Bannerman, but
Snowden was in error; Simon was not among "G-B.'s" official colleagues.)
An exceptionally blunt rebuke was given by the Prime Minister to his predecessor.
C-B.Y patience was tried when Balfour on getting a seat for the City of London
resumed his airy dialectics in a fiscal debate. "Enough of this foolery!" "C-B."
exclaimed. The words were tremendously applauded, but I gathered that some of
his friends thought they were too rude to be applied to a distinguished leader of
Opposition, and I was not surprised to read in Spender's biography that "G-B."
himself was a little remorseful about the episode.
The most brilliant maiden speech that I ever heard was delivered in that debate
F. E, Smith bounded in an hour to the front rank of Parliamentary speakers and
OMitxoversialists.   Leaning forward and teUriryg with a sort of lisp at a rapid rate
FJL'* exdted the whole House and aroused die Unionists to frenzied enthusiasm by
the invective, wit and sarcasm which he flung at the Government and its supporters.